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She Degoi^ajfo^ and Fu^nishe^. 



PHASES OF DECORATION. 



[HANGES in the form and internal spirit of decorative art 
in its long career constitute an interesting subject of 
study, and none of these more so than the Italian Re- 
naissance with its sudden throwing off of restraints and practices 
that had existed by mere authority, a departure tempered, how- 
ever, by infinite taste and skill in the delective incorporation in 
the new picturesque style of some of the best features of classic 
design. The unanimity with which it was accepted, the succes- 
sion of great designers and master artisans that appeared to 
guide it in its advance, partook of the marvelous. Revolution 
even in art is contagious. Possibly to the influence of that great 
upheaval is due the fact that at the commencement of the sixteenth 
century the orientals allowed their love for flowers to triumph 
over the exclusive arabesque designs they had previously followed 
and that in Constantinople there blossomed and bloomed on 
walls, ceilings and domes the narcissus, hyacinth and tulip. To- 
ward the commencement of the seventeenth century we find that 
the true spirit in which the Italian Rennaissance was originated 
and developed had departed, all that was aimed at being the 
imitation of what had gone before, without concern for the 
principles, or why given designs were carried out, but only for 
the modus operandi of the different arts, this resulting in man- 



that is necessary for renewal is to rub the surface with apiece 
of cork, to produce a slight heat. The preparation for waxing 
is made by melting four ounces of beeswax and then adding 
eight ounces of spirits of turpentine. Old furniture may be best 
polished by a preparation composed of two ounces of powdered 
shellac gum, the same amount of copal gum and one-half ounce 
of gum arabic dissolved in a quart of spirits of wine, the solution 
being set in a warm place and shaken daily until the gums are dis- 
solved. After straining through muslin, it is rubbed on with a 
piece of woolen stuff until a gloss is obtained. There are various 
compositions known as creams and pastes used for giving furnit- 
ure a gloss. A good furniture cream consists of beeswax, one 
pound, soap, four ounces, pearlash, two ounces, and soft water 
one gallon, boiled together until mixed. A paste is composed of 
equal quantities of beeswax, spirits of turpentine and linseed oil 
melted and cooled. There is a furniture oil made of linseed oil, 
one pint, alkanet root, two ounces, to which, after they have 
been heated and strained, one ounce of lac varnish is added. 
Linseed oil, one pint, rectified spirit, two ounces and butter of 
antimony, four ounces, blended together, also serve for a fur- 
niture polish. A polish for painted wood is provided by mixing 
four ounces of methylated spirits of wine, three drachms oil of 
almonds, a quarter of an ounce of gum myrrh, and one ounce 
of orange shellac dissolved in warm water. Another polish for 




French Drapery for Stairway and Corridors, by August Leroy. 



nerism. Happily, however, other countries had revived the Re- 
naissance style in their own fashions. Then followed the struggle 
for freedom of inquiry resulting in distinct architectural styles 
reflected as they came and went in the decorative treatment of 
interiors. After a long period of advances and reactions in the 
way of taste as regards decoration we appear to have reached an 
eclectic period in which selection from past examples of decora- 
tive work are availed of, but with the knowledge and guidance 
of principles that underlie good design, and a conseqnent adap- 
tation to purposes that renders that design in its general features 
almost wholly new. 



VARNISHING AND POLISHING FURNITURE. 



|TANOS and other furniture, and much of the hard wood 
finish of interiors, is by the French process, namely, by 
shellac varnish applied by a rubber, a few drops of linseed 
oil being added to the varnish, and also dropped on the rubber 
from time to time all until the wood has absorbed all it will under 
the circular sweeps of the operator. When portions of the edges 
cannot be reached by the rubber, the varnish is applied to them 
with a camel's hair brush. Waxing is preferred in some cases to 
varnishing, but as the lustre given by the wax is somewhat dull, 
it is preferable only on account of the ease with which scratches 
on or abrasions of surface may be remedied, as in that case all' 



applying to the wood, is an extremely thin solution of isinglass, 
smoothing. the coat over with fine glass paper; then dissolving 
and applying four ounces of wood naphtha, one ounce of orange 
shellac and two drachms of benzoin, which may be stained to 
the required color. 



Messrs W. & J. Sloane, of New York, are at present mak- 
ing extensive alterations in their upholstery department, prepara- 
tory to giving an exhibition of lace curtains, tapestries, panels, 
portieres and upholstery fabrics, purchased by them at the late 
Paris Exhibition. They will show a rich example of Aubusson 
tapestry, the subject of which is entitled "LeBut" (The Target), 
after a painting of Boucher's in the L6uvre, which attracted 
great attention in the Exhibition. The principal figures are 
cupids of which four are holding a target with a heart pierced 
by an arrow for his bull's eye, and two are bending over a fire. 
The composition exhibits the most exquisite gradations and 
blendings of color. Some fine examples of Brussels, Colbert and 
antique laces will be shown, one pair of which bears the follow- 
ing card, "Portiere Mauresque. Entierment a V aiguille, d'apres 
des documents Espagnols du XIV siecle." They will also show 
upholstery fabrics manufactured by Paul Duche, handsome cur- 
tains by Gr. Adolph Catteau, Turkish silk rugs by Ferdinard 
Leborg, etc. ; but we will not anticipate the magnificent feast 
of rugs, tapestries, draperies and upholsteries, that will be on 
exhibition in a couple of weeks. 
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